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WILL  YOU  WORK  FOR  PEACE  IN  1968? 


Over  the  last  few  years,  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  turned  away  from  Government,  on  the 
grounds  that  Washington  is  unresponsive  to  their  con¬ 
cerns.  Most  are  estranged  because  of  frustration  over 
the  widening  war  and  unresolved  domestic  problems. 
Some  have  written  off  the  legislative  process  and  taken 
their  protests  to  the  streets.  Congress  stands  accused 
of  abdicating  its  responsibility  for  foreign  policy  and 
of  refusing  to  come  to  grips  with  underlying  social  ills 
at  home.  The  President  is  charged  with  turning  the 
country  back  toward  19th  century  imperialism.  But 
is  the  central  Government  totally  responsible  for  the 
chaos  and  the  torment  in  the  land,  for  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  and  the  urban  crisis?  Has  the  citizenry  ful¬ 
filled  its  responsibilities? 

This  is  an  election  year.  In  a  typical  election  year,  no 
more  than  25%  to  30%  of  the  electorate  cast  ballots 
in  the  primaries.  A  larger  share  of  the  voting  age 
population  stays  home  the  first  Tuesday  in  November 
than  goes  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  any  single  Presidential 
candidate.  This  was  even  true  in  the  landslide  election 
of  1964,  when  43.1  million  voted  for  Johnson,  27.2 
million  for  Goldwater,  and  43.3  million  stayed  home. 
A  representative  of  the  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee  has  estimated  that  the  highest  percentage  of  non¬ 
voters  comes  from  the  “do-good”  groups.  This  year 
can  be  different.  The  national  ferment  is  so  great  that 
“the  politicians,”  according  to  one  House  Republican, 
“are  waiting  to  be  led  by  the  people.”  Concerned 
readers  can  help  provide  leadership  in: 


The  Presidential  Race 

Now  is  the  time  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  National  Conventions.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  these  conventions  will  be  chosen  in  Presiden¬ 
tial  Primaries  in  15  States  and  by  Party  Conventions 
in  the  remaining  35  States.  Residents  of  primary  states 
have  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  help  demonstrate 
that  pro-peace  positions  can  pay  off;  the  nation  looks  to 
the  primaries  as  a  kind  of  litmus  test  of  the  viability  of 
particular  issues.  Peace  groups  in  Pennsylvania,  Illi¬ 
nois,  California  and  Ohio  have  already  entered  slates 
of  candidates  for  delegates. 


Convention  States.  Selection  of  delegates  by  state  con¬ 
ventions  varies  from  state  to  state.  Although  political 
leaders  try  to  control  the  selection  process,  the  party 
structure  is  usually  democratic  enough  so  that  any  well 
organized  group  can  elect  some  delegates.  Concerned 
readers  should  contact  local  officials  for  details.  If 
you  don’t  know  the  precinct  and  county  leaders  of 
your  party,  and  they  are  not  listed  in  the  telephone 
book,  call  the  local  courthouse,  or  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

One  example  of  the  Convention  System :  In  Iowa,  the 
Democratic  Party  holds  open  precinct  caucuses  on  a 
date  set  by  the  State  Chairman.  Each  precinct  elects 
delegates — usually  one — to  the  county  convention. 
Each  county  convention  elects  delegates  to  the  state 
convention,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  Governor  in  the  last  election.  A  total  of  three 
thousand  delegates  gather  at  the  state-wide  convention 
and  elect  fifty  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 
These  delegates  probably  will  be  unpledged,  and  can 
vote  individually  for  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

Other  courses  of  action: 

•  Write  the  County  chairman  of  your  party  that  you 
will  only  support  candidates  who  favor  the  speediest 
possible  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

•  Get  a  few  prominent  members  of  your  party  to  sign 
a  similar  statement.  Reproduce  their  statement  and 
ask  party  members  to  sign  it. 

•  Get  in  touch  with  the  state  or  local  headquarters  of 
the  Presidential  candidate  of  your  choice  and  offer 
your  services. 

•  Work  with  the  mass  media.  Make  sure  your  news¬ 
paper  is  adequately  covering  the  national  campaign, 
and  the  stands  of  the  various  candidates. 


Dates  of  Presidential  Primaries 

New  Hampshire 

March  12 

West  Virginia 

May  14 

Wisconsin 

April  2 

Florida 

May  28 

Pennsylvania 

.  April  23 

Oregon 

May  28 

Massachusetts 

.  April  30 

California 

June  4 

D.  of  C. 

May  7 

New  Jersey 

June  4 

Nebraska 

May  14 
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•  Form  specialized  ^oups  for  the  candidate  of  your 
choice,  e.g.  Physicians  for  McCarthy,  Teachers  for 
Romney,  etc. 

•  Help  raise  funds;  mount  registration  drives,  and 
get  out  the  vote  on  election  day. 


Congressional  Races 

One-third  of  the  Senators  and  all  Representatives  are 
up  for  re-election.  A  number  of  these  Congressmen 
have  gone  far  ahead  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their  con¬ 
stituency  in  standing  up  for  what  they  believe  is  right — 
particularly  regarding  the  Vietnam  war.  Constituents 
who  have  urged  Congressmen  to  take  these  positions 
should  help  assure  that  they  are  re-elected.  Here  again 
the  primal  contest  is  very  important : 

Dates  of  Congressional  Primaries 

Ala . May  7/June  4  Maine  . June  17  Okla.  Aug.  27/Sept.  17 

Alaska  . . .  Aug.  27  Md.  .  .  Sept.  10  Ore . May  28 

Ariz . Sept.  10  Mass . Sept.  17  Pa . April  23 

Ark.  July  30/Aug.  13  Mich . Aug.  6  R.I _ _ Sept.  10 

Calif . June  4  Minn . Sept.  10  S.C.  June  ll/June  25 

Colo . . Sept.  10  Miss.  ..June  4/June  25  S.D . June  4 

Fla.  —  May  7/May  28  Mo.  . .  Aug.  6  Tenn.  . Aug.  1 

Ga . Sept.  11  Mont . June  4  Texas  May  4/June  1 

Hawaii  . Oct.  5  Neb . May  14  Utah  . Sept.  10 

Idaho  . .  Aug.  6  Nev.  . Sept.  3  Vt.  . . . Sept.  10 

Ill.  - . . .  June  11  N.H . .  Sept.  10  Va . July  9/Aug.  13 

Ind . May  7  N.M.  Aug.  27  Wash . Sept.  17 

Iowa  _ Sept.  3  N.Y . June  18  W.  Va . May  14 

Kan .  .  Aug.  6  N.C . May  4/June  1  Wis . Sept.  10 

Ky . May  28  N.D.  . Sept.  3  Wyo.  . Aug.  20 

La....  Aug.  17/Sept.  28  Ohio  . May  7 

Where  two  dates  are  listed,  the  second  is  for  run-offs. 

Readers  should: 

•  Study  voting  records  and  views  of  incumbents. 

•  Encourage  peace  candidates  to  enter  primaries  if 
incumbents  support  continuation  of  the  war. 

•  Distribute  FCNL  “Questionnaires  for  Candidates” 
so  that  incumbents  as  well  as  their  opponents  will 
be  forced  to  speak  out  on  important  issues.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  poll  by  the  National  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress,  “Congressmen  are  not  as  con¬ 
vinced  as  their  constituents  that  the  war  is  worth  the 
cost,  or  that  a  military  victory  is  even  possible.  But 
most  Democrats,  after  much  writhing  and  squirm¬ 
ing,  have  decided  to  live  with  the  official  policy  and 
challenge  Republicans  to  come  up  with  an  alterna¬ 
tive.  .  Most  feel  compelled  to  pursue  an  independent 
campaign;  a  typical  comment  is:  ‘I  must  run  on  my 
own  record.  I’ll  not  be  running  against  Wash¬ 
ington  [President  Johnson]  just  away  from  it  when¬ 
ever  possible.’” 

•  Help  raise  money.  A  campaign  or  a  seat  in  the 
House  may  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  while  a  race 
for  the  Senate  may  cost  over  one  million.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  compaign  booklet  “If  someone  can  cook 
up  a  few  pots  of  spaghetti  .  .  .  finance  people  may 
be  able  to  parlay  this  into  a  tidy  campaign  profit 
at  $5  a  head.” 

•  Help  publicize  the  candidate  through  coffee 
Matches,  telephone  campaigns,  or  distribution  of 
bumper  stickers  in  shopping  centers. 


Send  for:  FCNL  Honor  Roll  on  Vietnam;  How-to-Work  in  Politics,  How¬ 
to-Work  for  the  Congressional  Candidate  of  your  Choice;  FCNL’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Newsletter,  on  “Review  and  Voting  Record,  the  1967  Session  of 
Congress,”  and  Preliminary  Reports  on  Presidential  Candidates. 


Getting  Issues  Before  Your  Neighbors 


The  level  of  debate  can  be  raised  if  you : 

•  Encourage  local  TV  and  radio  stations  to  put  the 
issues  before  the  public.  If  any  stations  are  pre¬ 
senting  only  one  view  of  a  controversial  subject, 
remember  that  they  have  a  legal  responsibility  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  other  viewpoints  to  be 
heard.  Some  useful  materials: 

“Vietnam:  Journal  of  a  War,”  a  52-minute  black  and  white,  16  mm  film, 
produced  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.,  rents  for  $25  from  Peter  M. 
Robeck  Co.,  230  Park  Ave,  New  York  City  10017. 

“Inside  North  Vietnam,”  by  Felix  Greene,  a  IW-hour,  16  mm  color  film, 
rents  for  $150  from  Rogosin  Films,  144  Bleeker  St.,  New  York  City  10012. 

“Vietnam:  How  Did  We  Get  In?  How  Can  We  Get  Out?,”  by  David 
Schoenbrun,  a  33-minute,  16  mm  film  rents  for  $50  from  American 
Documentary  Films,  Inc.,  379  Bay  St.,  San  Francisco  or  144  Bleeker  St., 
New  York  City. 

Taped  interviews  featuring  Congressmen’s  views  on  Vietnam  are  avail¬ 
able  on  a  “free  loan  basis”  from  World  Peace  Broadcasting  Foundation, 
P.O.  Box  96,  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

“Moves  for  Vietnam  Peace,”  by  Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace,  a  33-1/3  rpm  recording,  featuring  remarks  by  Sen.  Morton,  Marriner 
Eccles,  Tran  Van  Dinh  and  Rear  Admiral  True.  Available  from  Business 
Executives,  901  No.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

“Congressional  Comments,”  a  series  of  5-minute  spots  on  world  peace. 
These  recordings  are  issued  free  to  radio  stations  by  United  Church  of 
Christ,  289  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  City  10010. 

“El  Salvador  Development  Report,”  by  the  International  Bank,  an  11- 
minute,  16  mm  color  film,  available  for  $5  to  cover  handling,  etc.,  from 
League  of  Women  Voters,  1200  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  u.  C.  20036. 

“Perspective:  Economic  Development,”  an  interview  with  a  World  Bank 
official,  15-minute  radio  tape,  for  sale  for  $5  from  Orsonic  Recording 
Service,  Box  1517,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20802. 

“Perspective:  The  U.N.,”  an  interview  with  Sen.  Frank  Church,  a  15- 
minute  radio  tape,  sale  price  $5  from  Orsonic  as  well. 

•  Stimulate  discussion  of  major  issues  in  all  organiza¬ 
tions  of  which  you  are  a  member.  Above  materials 
may  be  used  as  resources,  or  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  speakers  from  local  schools.  The  Vietnam 
Educational  Project,  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  scheduling  tours  for  a  few 
experts,  March  through  May,  in  the  Presidential 
Primary  States. 

•  Embark  on  personal  dialogues  with  members  of 
your  own  profession  or  church.  In  the  Denver, 
Colorado  area,  one  well  informed  Catholic  student 
spent  several  months  “dialoguing”  one  by  one  with 
50  Catholic  priests. 

•  Ask  two  or  three  prominent  doctors,  lawyers  or 
business  leaders  in  your  community  to  encourage 
discussion  in  their  profession  by  distributing  a  piece 
of  literature  on  Vietnam,  the  UN  or  poverty  with  a 
covering  letter  to  their  local  colleagues. 

•  Mount  a  sustained  letters-to-the-editor  campaign  to 
all  major  newspapers.  These  letters  should  speak 
to  election  issues  and  challenge  biased  editorials  and 
reporting. 

•  Encourage  community  testimony  at  Republican 
Platform  hearings  on  domestic  issues.  Hearings  are 
scheduled  for  late  April  in  Seattle,  Albuquerque, 
Little  Rock  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


L 


Questionnaire  For  Candidates  For  Congress  In  1968 


1.  VIETNAM.  Do  you  believe  that  peace  can  best  be  achieved  by: 

Escalating  U.S.  military  operations?  _ ;  Continuing  the  present  level  of  U.S.  military  operations?  — . ; 

Stopping  the  bombing?  _ ;  Talks  between  the  U.S.  and  Hanoi?  _ ;  Talks  between  the  South  Vietnamese  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  NLF?  . . ;  Reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference?  — . ;  Opposing  further  appropriations  for  the 

war?  _ 

Comments: 


11.  INTERNATIONAL  TENSIONS.  Would  you  advocate  that  the  United  States: 

•  Reject  unilateral  military  actions  and  rededicate  itself  to  settling  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  as  re¬ 
quired  under  the  United  Nations  Charter?  . 

•  Oppose  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system?  _ 

•  Repeal  current  restrictions  on  nonmilitary  trade  with  Communist  nations?  _ _ _ 

•  Support  universality  of  membership  in  the  UN,  accepting  the  seating  of  the  Peoples’  Republic  of  China?  _ _ 

Comments: 


III.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AT  HOME.  Do  you  believe  that  poverty  and  injustice  can  best  be  overcome  by: 

Providing  employment,  manpower  training,  or  income  for  every  American?  _ ;  Reducing  domestic  welfare 

spending  and  taxes?  . ;  Expanding  OEO  programs?  . . ;  Giving  greater  power  to  the  poor  to  control  their 

own  destinies?  _ 

Comments: 


IV.  OVERSEAS  AID.  Would  you  advocate  that  the  United  States: 

•  Expand  its  economic  assistance  programs  significantly  in  order  to  meet  the  UN  goal  of  contributing  1  %  of  the  Gross 

National  Product  to  developing  areas?  _ 

•  Channel  a  larger  share  of  U.S.  aid  through  the  United  Nations  or  multilateral  agencies?  _ 

•  End  sales  of  military  equipment  to  developing  nations?  _ 

Comments: 


Suggestions  for  Using  Questionnaire  to  Stimulate  Discussion  of  Issues 

Candidates  are  often  instructed  by  their  public  relations  advisors  to  avoid  taking  clearly  defined  positions  on  difficult  issues.  Many 
campaigns  revolve  around  local  issues  which  obscure  the  positions  taken  on  war,  peace,  and  human  needs.  The  Questionnaire 
can  provide  a  service  to  voters  and  encourage  a  more  forthright  discussion  of  the  issue. 

1.  Send  each  candidate  or  his  campaign  manager  a  copy  of  the  Questionnaire  with  an  accompanying  letter  expressing  your 
concern  about  the  issues,  and  your  hope  that  he  will  find  time  to  answer  the  questions  within  a  month.  It  may  help  to  find  a 
community  organization  which  will  undertake  the  project. 

2.  These  written  requests  might  well  be  followed  by  a  telephone  call  (within  a  week)  to  verify  that  the  candidate  has  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  and  still  knows  where  it  is. 

3.  Since  candidates  are  very  busy  people,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  follow  up  again.  You  might  ask  others  to  telephone 
as  well  to  express  their  interest  in  his  answers. 

4.  It  is  best  to  wait  until  all  candidates  have  replied  to  the  Questionnaire  before  publicizing.  However,  where  one  candi¬ 
date  may  delay  unduly  in  replying,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  a  reasonable  deadline  in  order  to  be  fair  to  those  who  have  already 
responded. 

5.  When  the  Questionnaires  are  returned,  make  the  answers  available  to  as  many  citizens  as  possible  so  that  they  will  be 
better  informed  voters.  A  local  radio  station  or  newspaper  might  be  willing  to  publicize  the  answers  of  both  candidates.  You 
could  incorporate  the  answers  in  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Copies  of  the  answers  should  also  be  distributed  to  local  groups,  such  as 
service  clubs,  churches  and  women’s  organizations. 

6.  If  possible,  the  circulation  of  the  Questionnaire  should  be  followed  up  by  an  interview  in  depth.  If  this  is  done,  you  may 
prefer  to  withhold  replies  until  you  have  explored  some  of  the  issues  in  more  detail  with  candidates. 
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Issues  Before  Congress 

.  .  .  The  Senate  has  been  wrestling  with  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  since  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Debate  initially  centered 
on  a  House-passed  bill,  which  would  protect  citizens  trying  to 
exercise  their  right  to  apply  for  jobs,  go  to  school,  etc.  Major 
discussion  has  since  focused  on  a  fair  ifousing  amendment  by 
Sens.  Walter  Mondale,  Minn.,  Edwar4  Brooke,  Mass.,  and 
others,  which  would  eliminate  discrimirvation  in  the  purchase, 
rental,  financing  and  occupancy  of  housing  by  1970.  As  this 
Newsletter  went  to  press,  the  Senate  leadership  was  approach¬ 
ing  agreement  on  a  compromise  bill  which  would  cover  both 
areas  of  concern.  This  agreement  is  expected  to  break  the  six- 
weeks  old  filibuster  and  allow  the  Senate  to  vote. 

.  .  .  The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to  keep  on  assign¬ 
ing  top  priority  to  the  war,  regardless  of  welfare  and  de¬ 
velopment  needs.  The  President  is  still  pressing  for  a 
surtax.  He  has  called  for  reductions  in  overseas  investments 
and  travel  to  counter  the  balance  of  payments  deficit — a  “good 
portion”  of  which,  says  Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  N.  Y.,  is  due  to 
“leaks”  from  Vietnam  spending.  The  President’s  budget  re¬ 
quests  for  fiscal  1969,  include  $79.8  billion  for  military  ex¬ 
penditures,  up  $3.3  billion  from  fiscal  1968.  Vietnam  expendi¬ 
tures  alone,  according  to  Appropriations  Committee  estimates, 
are  expected  to  total  more  than  $32  billion,  or  $2  billion  over 
1968.  The  increase  in  Vietnam  spending  equals  the  total  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  budget,  and  is  undoubtedly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fact  that  OEO  activities  are  being  funded  at  less 
than  1  -j  the  sum  envisaged  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Great 
Society.  Many  other  programs  are  scheduled  for  cutbacks. 
Grants  for  construction  of  educational  and  health  facilities, 
including  facilities  on  Indian  reservations,  will  be  severely 
curtailed. 

.  .  .  The  President’s  Foreign  Aid  message  of  February  8,  was 
an  alarming  reflection  of  the  mixed  emotions  with  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  view  U.S.  responsibility  to  help  poverty-stricken-hungry 
peoples  help  themselves.  The  general  lessening  of  enthusiasm  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  Gross  National  Product 
going  into  relief  and  development  activities  has  dropped  from 
2*'/(  in  1949  to  about  of  V/c.  The  President  tried  to  re¬ 
assure  Congress  this  year  that  aiding  struggling  nations  can 
be  profitable:  “More  than  nine  dollars  of  every  ten  dollars 
AID  spends  will  buy  American  goods  and  services.  And  the 
repayment  of  prior  loans  will  more  than  offset  the  small  out¬ 


flow  from  new  loans.  Moreover,  our  AID  programs  have  a 
favorable  long  range  impact  on  our  balance  of  payments  by 
building  new  markets  for  our  exports.” 

.  .  .  Despite  growing  concern  over  the  arms  race,  in  February 
Congress  authorized  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Export  Import  Bank 
to  underwrite  munitions  sales  to  underprivileged  countries. 
When  the  Bank  was  set  up  in  the  1930ties,  it  was  expressly 
prohibited  from  making  such  loans.  Many  Congressmen  were 
startled  to  discover  last  year  that  the  Bank  has  provided  some 
$604  million  for  arms  credit  to  less  developed  countries  since 
1965.  During  debate.  Rep.  Ed  Edmondson,  Okla.,  said,  “it 
may  be  very  much  more  in  our  interest  to  see  that  they  get  the 
equipment  that  makes  it  possible  to  defend  their  borders  than 
it  is  to  assist  them  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their  people. 
Personally,  I  support  both.” 

.  .  .  There  are  increasing  calls  for  reassessment  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Sen.  Frank  Church,  Idaho,  told  his  colleagues 
February  21,  that  “If  we  could  only  overcome  our  obsessive 
preoccupation  with  other  people’s  ideologies,  we  could  start 
asking  some  practical  questions.  Fear  blinds  us;  fear  of  com¬ 
munism  which  transcends  faith  in  freedom  .  .  .  Let  us  begin 
a  revaluation  of  the  policy  ...  of  unlimited  intervention  with¬ 
out  restraint.  We  must  bring  an  end  to  this  period  of  incessant 
foreign  warfare,  because  it  is  brutalizing  the  land.” 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  officially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Editors:  Frances 
Neely,  Charles  Harker,  David  Hartsough.  245  Second  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription  $3.00  per 
year.  Published  monthly  except  August-September,  when 
it  is  combined.  Second  class  postage  paid  at  Washington, 
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FCM  Wasbingtott  Newsletter  Service — 

•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00,  $4.50  abroad.  Address:  245  Second 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C  20002  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legis¬ 
lation.'  Address:  4100  Warren  Avenue,  Hillside,  Illinois).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 

(Please  Print)  Zip 


•  Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 
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